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For Friends’ Review. 
WORDS FOR THE HOUR. 


When Friends in rOpresentative positions, 
voluntarily unite in psystems of working, | 
wherein they are subject to the direction of 
another or in which they call upon others, | 
to engage in public prayer; and when a 
service is pre-arranged for a Yearly Meeting 
for worship, it cannot be improper to revive 
the question : —Why, as a distinct organiza- 
tion, do we exist ? 

If the highest liberty of the Spirit} 
makes us free to respond to such a call, or 
to comply with the arrangement of any 
programme, in appearing before the Most | 
High on behalf of a congregation, what con- 
clusions must follow ? 
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| Then public prayer may be offered when 
we will. A church or an individual may be 
authorized to prescribe by whom and when 
it shall be offered. It is a performance in 
'which we have a right to expect the aid 
‘of the Holy Spirit, as we throw into it all 
the intensity of feeling we are able to com- 
mand. I trust the view of it I here present 
is a fair one, which all who advocate the pro- 
priety of such arrangement will accept. 

In considering the subject, let our first in- 
quiry be, whether we have Scriptural prece- 
dent or precept to authorize such a view of 
the duty of public prayer ? 

Then the question will be pertinent 
—Is it really an advance to greater freedom, 
or is it a stride backward towards the bond- 
age from which our fathers came, to allow 
the ritual of a system, or the direction of a 
fellow-man tv trench upon the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit which it is our privilege to 

know, in the holiest act of life ? 

Let the distinction be kept in mind be- 
tween prayer in that general sense in which 
we are enojoined to “ pray without ceasing,” 
and, “ in everything by prayer and suppli- 
cation with thanksgiving, to let our requests 
| be made known unto God,” and prayer on 
| behalf of, and in the hearing of the assem- 
" blies of the people. 
| To the first, far be it from me to attempt 
|to set any bounds or limitations. I believe 
there is no barrier to our approach to the 
Mercy Seat but such as we ou. »Ilves inter- 
pose. 

But in the public worship of the gathered 
\church, that order which becomes such a 
place and such an occasion, would forbid 
that these sacred exercises should be subject 
to unauthorized individual dictation, or 
|merely human judgment. 

Different methods of securing the order 
desired, are adopted by different bodies of 
Christians. One branch prefers a definite 
ritual, established by the church itself. An- 
other accepts the leadership of clergy, as 
authorized to govern in these things. Our 
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branch of the church has recognized the im- 
mediate Headship of Christ, and the guid- 
ance of His Spirit as a real thing, and as 
sufficient to direet the offerings and regulate 
the services in the public worsbip of His 
people. 

It was this faith in the immediate pres- 
ence and perceptible guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and the practical results of it, which 
from the first distinguished the Society 
of Friends. It was this that made this little | 
body of Christians pioneers in the great re- 
forms of religious liberty, freedom to the 
slave, between nations, &c. It was 
this that made them peculiar in simplicity 
and conscientious truthfulness of word and 
manner. A great company of holy men and 
women in the generations past (and not a 
few now living), looking to Christ their 
teacher. have been drawn to confess Him be- 
fore men, even by the mark of cross-bearing 
set upon their attire and their speech. The 
undisguised contempt or covert sneers with 
which these pe culiarities are often treated by 
their and daughters, 


of a truer holiness 


peace 


rel 


as 


sons not signs 
and a closer union with 
the meek and lowly Redeemer, which will 
be likely to commend themselves to the ap- 
proving judgment of a better age. 

There 
reotyped phraseology by which aspersions 
are upon our Church in the past, and 
charges made of its inactivity and deadness 
during all the years that intervened between 

first generation and its last, 
an unworthy and ignorant 
tion of ‘ 

When did it wash it 


are 


is a wearving, commonplace, ste- 


cast 


its which shows 
want of apprecia-| 
its history 


clean 


and 


skirts of the 
lave holding, singly and 
the churches, proclaim those 
Divine messages that finally aroused this 
nation to the wrong and guilt of it? 

When did its pleadings and its pleaders 
lead the way to the great anti-slavery move- 
ment, and to the measures 
in England ? 

When did it furnish in Ireland those emi- 
nent instances of fidelity to the principles of 
peace, which stand among the most notable 
illustrations on record, of the 
of that cause ? 

When did Woolman live, one of the purest 
lights shining down upon us from the past ? 
When was Grellet broken down before the 
Lord in a silent meeting, and led forth by 
the Spirit to bear the gospel message alike 
to the children of penury and toil, and tothe 
kings and courts of Europe? 

When did Wm. Forster’s tender spirit weep 
in sympathy with the oppressed races, and 
constrain him to join the embassy from his 
people, to plead their cause with the rulers 
upon two continents ? 


at crime of 


alone 


gre 


among 


for prison reform 


righteousness 


When was Sarah Grubb drawn with “a4 
sympathy inexpressible to a seed in Ger. 
many, not yet discovered to the outward 
view,” and led forth to find a people ready 
for her message ? y 

When did Daniel Wheeler raise the ban- 
ner of the Lord on Russian ground, and 

ear it to the island shores of far Pacific 
seas ? 

When did James Backhouse leave all near. 
est and dearest to him on earth, for nine 
long years in Australian lands, to seek and 
succor souls? 

When did Hannah Backhouse leave her 
home of wealth, to spend years of toil in 
these Western lands, threading ber way as 
her Guide led her to scattered frontier settle- 
ments and cabin 
for Christ ? 

When did Elizabeth Fry visit the prisons of 
England to minister in the name of Jesus to 
the outeasts of her race ? 

These are but a few of a long list of dig. 
nified and devoted servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who in the highways and the 
byways of life preached Christ, by an un- 
spotted example, 


homes as an ambassador 


by Christian works, by 


meek endurance of the world’s scorn, and 
by loving words of sympathy and faithful 
words of truth. 

Let the history of our people be more 


carefully studied, and its interior life, which 
through affected 
and inspired many of the most beneficent 
movements of these be better under- 
stood, and that criticism which aims to build 
up the present by dishonoring the past, W I] 
shrink away before a more intelligent judg- 
ment and a more loyal spirit. 

There is a vitality which can never die in 
the principles which Friends were called of 
God to bear witness to. 

There was a consistency and harmony 
and completeness in the character of the 
true Friend that made him peculiar in his 
watchfulness and subjection of spirit, and 
in that purity of life which includes a con- 
stant practical protegt against the obsequl- 
ousness and follies and ever changing fasb- 
ions of a sinful world. 

When we conclude that this peculiarity 
was all a mistake, our faith in the principle 
which produced it is impaired; and by a 
slow or by a rapid process we are liable to 
be led on to a final denial or rejection of 
Quakerism as a whole. 

There are many now in our Society, who 
have been so led and taught in their individ- 
ual experience that if brought to disbelieve 
that it was the Lord who pointed out to 
them a self denying path, and led them bya 
narrow way and by the daily cross along 
the green pastures, the sweet valleys, and 


numberless channels has 


ages, 
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the beauteous slopes of the way of life, they | 
would not know what to trust of teaching | 
from without or from w:thin. 

They who discredit or lay waste the wi rk| 
of the Holy Spirit in the tender hearts of 
living or departed Christians, know not 
what they do! They know not the scatter 
ing effect, the undermining of faith, the 
reaction upon their own work, which in 
time must result from it. 

Forms emptied of life may be discarded 
and buried. Hypocrisy and self-righteous 
ness have no claim to gentle dealings. Not 
for the protection of these would I plead. 
But let the true and tender life be cherished, 
whatever form it takes. He tbat ridicules 
that type of life which Christ by His Spirit 
has moulded, ridicules Christ Himself. 


It needs no argument to make me believe | 


that the founders of our Society, and their 
most illustrious suecessors, were all fallible 
men andwomen. But if I am made to be- 
lieve that their joint and uniform witness to 
the work of the Holy Spirit of God on them 
was not really the work of His Spirit, but 
the result of education and the echo of 
merely human voices, then I am left with so 
much less of faith, to give to any human 
testimony, or the teachings of any church. 
The more we acknowledge 
His 


shall 


Christ 
workings everywhere, the more we 
gather to Him. It will not be by 
pulling down other denominations of Chris- 
tians whom «ur Lord is honoring and bless- 
ing; it will not be by pulling down our 
own, that His kingdom will be built up. 
We may, I believe, safely and profitably co- 
operate with our dear fellow-Christians of 
other sections of the Church, in work forthe 
Master, so far as a basis can be found for it. 


in all 


which requires no compromise of what is es- 
sential to our own 


or 
=) 


highest well-being, and 
Beyond this, our duty to 
ourselves and to our children, to our fellow 
Christians themselves, and to our common 
Head, would forbid us to go. 

If the Society of Friends will stand in 
her lot, true to herself and her Lord, thereis 
a glorious mission yet before her. If deny- 
ing Him who first called her, by denying 
her own high calling, and forsaking the 
principles, and deriding the practices which 
have made her honorable, she abandons her 
basis, and seeks by revolution to win a larger 
place and increase her numbers, speedy dis- 
solution undoubtedly awaits her, as an or- 
ganization. 


The principles of Eternal Truth by which 
she has been dignified for two centuries, will 
stand, and ultimately come to their rightful 
recognition in the Universal Church. 

lowa. 


eatest usefulness. 


J. B. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


MODERN ARMAMENTS. 


In the midst of a steady and perceptible 
growth in the popular sentiment against 
war, there has been, on the continent of 
Europe, the very centre of modern civiliza- 
tion, a tremendous stride within the past 
few years in the opposite direction. At first 
sight this appears extremely discouraging. 
Yet there is a gleam of hope in the excess 
‘itself to which the science of war is being 
carried. These multiplied facilities for 
wholesale destruction of human life can 
surely not be increased much further, nor 
the devotion of whole populations to slaugh- 
ter for the sake of defending dignity, or ex- 
tending and protecting boundaries; and as 
slavery grew more and more intolerable, 
until humanity could no longer bear the 
burden, and in one great throe cast it from 
her forever, so it may come true ot war, that 
its very strength will prove its overthrow. 
The tensity of its strain upon society may 
become insupportable, and the cord snap at 
last. 

The past few years have witnessed, not 
only a marvellous growth in the power and 
adaptation of the weapons of war, but the 
military arm of the nations of Europe aim- 
ing systematically at absorbing for its use 
This 
may seem a startling assertion, yet it is lit- 
erally true. By successive enactments, be- 
ginning with Prussia,—Austria, France, 
Italy, and Russia, have adopted, mostly 
within the last five years, sweeping systems 
of organization for 


all the able-bodied male population. 


their armies, which are 
designed to range the entire male population 
in different classes for purposes of war. The 
peace footing of the armies of these five na- 
tions, according to a very able recent article 
inthe Jnternational Review by Prof Sheldon 
Amos, is 2,578,545 men. “‘The above sys- 
tem was originated in Prussia on the proved 
failure of the Prussian organization in 1859, 
when Prussia mobilizei ber army on the 
Rhenish frontier, at the time of the success- 
ful campaign of the French in Italy, which 
terminated in the battle of Solferino. In 
the following year the executive govern- 
ment, supported by the aristocracy, and in 
the teeth of persistent popular opposition in 
the Chamber of Deputies, introduced the 
first elements of the modern German system. 
Between 1860 and 1866, the yearly supply 
of recruits was raised from 40,000 to 63,000. 
The fruits of the reconstruction were reaped 
by the victory over Austria in 1866. In 
| 1868, Austria adopted the Prussian system, 
land the war-footing of the land-army and 
| the marine was fixed for ten years at 800,- 
(000 men. In the same year the French 
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system of recruiting was recast by a law of 
the lst of February, which was the basis of 
the existing practice, as provided for by 
laws passed in 1872, 1873, and 1875. The 
existing German practice rests on a series of 
laws passed in 1874 and 1875; the Italian 
on laws passed in 1873, and the Russian on 
laws of 1874. 

“The inordinate size of European armies 
under the new system aggravates enormous: 
ly the obvious evils of war, especially in 
times of peace ; makes these evils of univer- 
sal concern to all nations, even to those 
which are the most habitually pacific. 

“An organized public opinion must find 
clearer and ever clearer utterance, to the 
effect that the existing military institutions 
are evils scarcely second to those of internal 
revolution and external defeat. 

“Quite independently of the mere influ- 
ence of public opinion, no nation can long 
stand this incessant strain. 

“The burdens of war will be less and less 
patiently endured in times of peace, and by 
the help of the diffusion of liberal parliamen- 
tary institutions, the very copiousness of 
modern military institutions will work their 
destruction. 

“The army can no longer, in any country, 
be a remote fact only thought of in time of 
war, or at the most only brought to mind at 
the period of recruiting, or at seasons of oc- 
casional debate in legislative assemblies. 
The new policy is to merge the military in- 
stitutions with the civil and social life of the 
country, and the civil and social life with 
them.” 

It is easy to see, in these quotations from 
Prof. Amos, that this complete absorption of 
all other interests, and their subjection to 
the idea of military supremacy, is destined 
to be destructive of the best welfare of those 
nations who submit to it. 

It is, however, the natural outgrowth of 
the recognition, common even in this coun- 
try, of the dominion of the State over con- 
science itself, or in other words, of the doc- 
trine that a man’s allegiance to his country 
has priority over that to his God. It can- 
not be denied that this isa very strained 
construction of the duty of patriotism. 
Those who accept it do not admit a conflict 
between the two allegiances, yet it compels 
obedience to every crime under the lofty 
name of “love of country.” There is some- 
thing in this arrogance of the military 
power, however, that reminds one very 
forcibly of the arrogance of the slave power 
during the last quarter of » century preced- 
ing its downfall. The despots of Europe 
may arouse the inexting ib. resistance 
of their oppressed people to m'litary service, 
and the irrepressible conflict may even now 
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have begun, between the powers of destruc- 
tion, and the spirit of progress and inven. 
tion, of benevolence and love, of healing 
and building up, that have formed such 
marked characteristics of the nineteenth 
century. This conflict will be a contest be- 
tween good and evil, between moral and 
brute force, between construction and de. 
struction, between civilization and _ barba- 
tism. What are the chances as to its result? 
The active friends of peace are few, and 
those who more or less actively play into 
the hands of the demon of devastation are 
as the leaves of the forest for multitude. 
There is something, it cannot be denied, 
very fascinating about war,—its tremendous 
power, its splendor, the idea of glory with 
which men have invested it,—and this, with 
the habitual idea of duty to country on the 
part of some, and the mistaken impression 
of its necessity on the part of others, com- 
bine to render its supporters bold, and its 
opponents apathetic. But this determined 
array of the powers of darkness to establish 
it, requires the active aid of every member 
of the militant Church of Christ to oppose it. 
Popular support alone gives the institution 
existence. It is a public opinion strongly 
adverse to it that rulers wait to hear. In 
liberal countries at least. and more or less 
in all the countries of Europe, this will be 
obeyed even by despots. Let our yearnings 
therefore find expression, till their combined 
voice becomes a sound that may be felt, 
and nations learn war no more. G. 


einilllaitiaadiinailii 
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THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO 
INVESTIGATE THE MANAGEMENT OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


The newspapers have spread abroad the 
report of the Commission appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior to investigate the 
management of the Indian Department. 
Without calling in question the honest in- 
tentions of the Secretary, we do most confi- 
dently ask that Friends will not assume that 
all the conclusions which appear to be in- 
tended to be drawn from this report, so far 
as concerns the Superintendent and Agents 
nominated by Friends, are true. The method 
thought proper by Secretary Schurz to be 
pursued in this investigation must, in the 
very nature of things, lead to one-sided and 
incorrect conclusions. For example, two 
members of this Commission allowed less 
than three hours for the investigation of one 
of the most important offices in the service. 
The officer was put under affirmation of se- 
crecy, both as to the questions put to him, 
and as to his replies. A hurried succession 
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of questions was put; reference to papers for 
correctness of reply was set aside on the pea 
of lack of time ; a stenographer took down the 
replies; the officer had no opportunity to see 
what had been written as his testimony, so 
as to determine whether it was correct or 
not, and the parties hurried away to catch a 
railroad train. 

That a man’s reputation should be imperil- 
led by such a mode of taking evidence, 
seems most extraordinary in a free country. 
What would be thought of bringing a man 
before a court, obliging him to reply to lead- 
ing questions, put by a prosecuting attorney, 
without explanations, without cross-examin- 
ation, and upon this testimony his case to go 
before the jury. 

With regard to the alleged fraud in the 
management of the Pawnee Agency, it is 
necessary to await the judicial trial of the 
case. So far as the report itself goes, the 
reality of fraud is not proved. But this pur- 
chase of cattle was made before the Pawnee 
Agency was transferred to the Central Su- 
perintendency ; the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the Agency prior to that date, by 
order of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
never came under the care of the Superin- 
tendent, and was by the same authority 
transferred to Washington. The voucher for 
the payment for those cattle never was 


mission knew it, for they had the voucher. 
The regulations for the Superintendency, 


issued by Commissioner J. Q. Smith, at the | 


suggestion of the Superintendent, led to a 


of business such as had not existed pre- 
viously, and the supplies furnished were 
better than ever before. In short, although 
there have been imperfections in the man 
agement of some of the Agencies under the 


of Friends, the general result has been far 


better than had usually been reached in In-| 


dian management. 
An inspector recently sent by the Presi- 
dent’s Board of Indian Commissioners to 


in the careful examination 
South-western Agencies, though pointing 
out some weaknesses and imperfections, bore 
emphatic testimony to the large amount of 
good effected, as being much beyond what 
he had imagined. 

We have no desire to shield incompetency, | 
or dishonesty, of any shade. On the con- 
trary, of all men the members of the Society 
of Friends should be held to a strict account 


le . . 

}inquiry to my mind. 
t ‘now are, if we should subtract birthright 
signed by the Superintendent, and the Com-| 








for any degree of dishonesty. Where there 
has been any, we are ready to condemn it 
With severity. But we are satisfied that the 
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general tone of the report of this Commis- 
sion is unjust to men who have been faith- 
ful, conscientious and diligent in the per- 
formance of their official duties. The public 
mind is too ready to believe anything evil 
of Indian Agents, and to attribute dishonesty 
to them. Ifthe worst motives are to be as- 
cribed to officers who have difficult and per- 
plexing duties, and their reputation is to be 
assailed without giving them common op- 
portunities for explanation and defence, at 
length only men who have no reputation to 
lose, will be willing to fill such offices. 
While severely condemning wrong and fraud 
when proven, it would seem that an Admin- 
istration which wished to foster an honora- 
ble esprit du corps among its subordinates, 
should take pains to bind them to itself by a 
frank and cordial recognition of all faithful 
and diligent service. 
_— -o 
For Friends’ Review. 
INCREASE OF NUMBERS AMONG 
FRIENDS. 


I notice in the last number of Friends’ 
Review some remarks relative to the reason 


| that we aya society have not grown more 


rapidly in numbers. This is a very serious 


Small as our members 


members, which would put us on a footing 
with other denominations, we would doubt- 
less appear to a much greater disadvantage : 
though it would not be justice to us to count 


| out birthright members as a whole, for we 
degree of efficiency, directness and dispatch | 


think that a large portion of our children 


| would make choice of Friends as their So- 


ciety at a proper age, as is largely the case 


| with other professions, yet it would throw 
|out of the count all our children of certain 


|ages, which would change our count materi- 
care of the Associated Executive Committee | 


ally. But what hinders us in the great 
work of discipling the world? I would not 
refer to our past history if it did not affect 
our present condition, as the question before 
us is that of our numbers. First, then, we 


3 | have disowned for non-conformance with our 
examine the Agencies of the Central Super- 


lntendency, after spending about five weeks | 
of the three} 


discipline in marriage over one hundred 
thousand in the last hundred years—and I 
think this is not half of our loss, indirectly. 
I will not have time now to mention some 
peculiarities, which once had some merit, 
but now I see no necessity for, and as time 
is fast leaving them in his march, I am con- 
tent to pass them without remark. 

But what I deem of more importance is 
the lack of aggressiveness—the lack of a 
missionary spirit; a lack of going out into 
the hedges and highways, and inviting and 
compelling them to come in; a lack of using 
our means more freely for the ingathering of 
souls, not counting the cost, but willing to 
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deny ourselves for Christ’s sake, and count- 


ing nothing our own if the Redeemer’s cause | 


could thereby be advanced, for ‘“‘he that will 
save his life shall lose it.” 

One other matter I feel I must speak of. 
Our discipline requires us to take care of 
our poor, and I must admit it is right; but 
how is it made to militate against us when 
the poor apply for membership with us. I 
am personallly cognizant of cases that have 
been passed unnoticed in their application 
for admittance among us as members, on this 
plea alone. I blush to record it, but is not 
this respect of the persons of men in all 
churches highly culpable? 

N. H. BALLINGER. 


ss 
For Friends’ Review. 


TUNESASSAH. 


A recent visit to the Indians under care of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, has been one 
of much interest. In Cattaraugus county, 
New York, is the Alleghany Reservation, 
one of the three now occupied by the Seneca 


tribe of Indians in that State. The Reser-| 


vation is a narrow strip, forty miles long 
and half a mile wide, on each side of the 
Alleghany river, a rapid stream, which 
flows in adeep valley between hills from 
one hundred to six hundred feet or more in 
height. About the time William Penn was 
landing at Chester to visit his new province 
of Pennsylvania, the Senecas could muster 
fifteen hundred warriors, and were threat- 
ening the safety of the French colony in 
Canada. Two years before, they made a 
bloody inroad upon the Illinois Indians, who 
were allies of the French. ‘They made the 
valley of the Illinois a desert, and returned 
with several hundred prisoners, of whom 
they burned those that were useless, and in- 
corporated the young and strong into their 
tribe,” says Parkman. 

About one hundred years later,the Friends 
of Philadelphia sent men out to live among 
them and teach them the arts of civilized 
life. Cornplanter, their principal chief, be- 
came a man of peace and apparently a Chris- 


tian in faith and spirit. Since then Friends | 
have always made efforts for their welfare, | 


and with much fruit. 

After keeping up day-schools for many 
years, about fifteen years ago Friends open- 
ed a boarding school, to which they ad- 


mitted girls—believing that by educating | 
them they would do most for the home life, | 
and civilization of tke tribe. On the four 


hundred acres of land belonging to the Mis- 
sion is a neat and commodious house, with a 
good school-house standing by it—the place 
taking its name, Tunesassah, from a stream 
which flows past to the Alleghany river a 
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little below. Here twenty-five girls and five 
boys are boarded and taught, wholly at the 
|expense of Friends. Aaron P. Dewees and 
| his wife have charge of the whole, a capable 
| teacher conducts the school, and her pupils 
make admirable progress. Recitations in per 
cent. in arithmetic, in geography, spelling, na- 
tural history and reading were all very credit- 
able. The order of the school was perfect, the 
children happy and interested. Religious 
|instruction by Bible reading, by committing 
portions to memory, and by reading religious 
narratives, is given daily. The girls learn 
house-work, the boys farming. 

Instead of shyness the pupils asked for the 
visitors to converse with them, and were 
sager inquirers and listeners. Their conduct 
was engaging by its openness and modesty, 
their appearance neat and attractive. The 
children are not allowed to speak their own 
language, and such is the happy spirit of 
cheerful obedience that often at the evening 
report not a word of Seneca has been spoken 
by the pupils, and the consequent rapidity 
in acquiring English is marked. 

The great vices of the tribe, especially of 
that portion not professing Christianity, are 
intemperance and unchastity, the latter the 
fruit to a great extent of the former. A tem- 
perance organization has been formed at the 
school, and all the children wh» are deemed 
old enough to understand its obligation,sign 
a pledge or covenant, in which those in 
charge of the school unite. Special care is 
taken to instruct all the pupils in the dangers 
and degradation of vice, and the whole 
school is pervaded by the cheerful and loving 
spirit of Christianity. Indeed, if all the 
families of the Reservation were but like the 
Mission family, the problem of Coristian 
civilization would be solved. 

The Indians of the Reservation are all 
self-supporting by their own labor. Since a 
visit six years ago, many of their houses 
have been repaired, some new ones built, 
more land cleared and cultivated, and other 
evidences of improvement appear. Seven 
public day-schools are maintained by the 
generosity of the State of New York, on the 
Reserve, one, near the boarding-school, being 
taught by a Friend who resides at the Mis- 
‘sion. The Indians are generally not careful 
'to send their children, or to insist on their 
|regular attendance. Hence, the average at- 
\tendance is low, and the progress small. 
|Our people endeavor to make admission to 
the boarding-school a privilege to the better 
scholars of these day-schools, and thus 
| secure the more hopeful material to train. 
The Senecas have a republican form of 
| government, with a president and council 
lors. They had serious questions before 
‘them, and invited us to attend their council. 








FR 


They were earnest and business-like in their | 


proceedings, and treated us with kindly re- 
spect. We dined at the house where the 
council was held. Fifteen or more sat down 
with us atthe table. This, covered with a 


clean white cloth, and a good supply of 


dishes, &c., was provided with a most 
abundant and well-cooked dinner, which one 
of our number said would pass creditably 


as a Quarterly Meeting diuner in any far- | 


ming neighborhood. Our host’s wife and 

daughter waited on the table with deftness, 

and talked in very fair English. 
There are three Presbyterian 


and one 


Baptist congregation on the Reserve, offi-| 
cered by natives. A white missionary visits | 


the Presbyterian meetings once a month. 


Seldom has the powerlessness of a profession | 
of nominal Christianity seemed more appar- | 
ent without that inward power of the Holy | 


Ghost received and used, whereby the man 
or woman is delivered from actual sinning 
and kept out of hateful vices, than on this 
visit. .These people, so interesting in many 
respects, need what white people need, that 
gospel which is not in word only, but is the 
power of God unto salvation from their ter 
rible temptations to gross and debasing sins. 
Happily, there are some beautiful examples 
of this salvation, both among men and wom- 
en. Two of the latter, at whose homes we 


called, who were formerly pupils of our 
school, are eminent examples of the enno-| 
bling and sustaining power of faith in Jesus 


Christ. They are a blessing, not only to 
their own homes, but to their people. 

With more adaptation of the Bible instruc- 
tion to the capacities of the pupils, added to 


the means now used, the school would seem | 
to do almost all that one could ask for its in- | 


mates. The whole visit tended to inspire 
hope and thankfulness. J._E. R. 


o> 
Selected for Friends’ Revyew. 


REFINING. 

William Forster to I. C , Fourth mo. 
4th, 1804:—‘‘ The great Shepherd and Bish- 
op of souls is pleased to make use of a variety 
of means in refining and proving His exer- 
cised servants; but none more trying to that 
part which would flinch from suffering than 
the withdrawing of His holy, animating 
presence, and leaving us to know something 
of our own weakness; but this discipline is 
hecessary for the Christian traveller. As he 
patiently abides in his tent all the wintry 
Season, he will know the time for the burst- 
Ing of buds to come, and acceptable fruit 
will be apparent on his branches; and hav- 
ing known the probations attendant on a 
life of true religion, qualifications are re- 
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|and public school. 
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| ceived to occupy the allotted station in the 
| church. 

“Ts it not for want of abiding the Lord’s 
| time under these baptismal operations, that 
so many dwarfs are perceived in the work 
|of sanctification? Our forward natures 
would attain to the highest state of grace 
without passing through the preparatory 
operations of the Spirit; may we know our 
spirits to be cleansed from the many pollu- 
‘tions that abound in the world; and as we 
are baptized by one Spirit into one body, we 
shall know our fellowship to increase in 
Christ Jesus our Holy Head.” 


Same to same, Sixth mo. 5th, 1804:— 
‘Many and various have been the proving 
seasons of deep inward poverty, that I have 
been tried with. But | may tell thee, with 
an acknowledgment of gratitude to our great 
Dispenser, that in these low times, He has 
not wholly forsaken me; and in His own 
time, which is truly known to be the best 
time, He has made bare the invisible arm 
of ancient strength, and again enabled me to 
rejoice in His presence. How great His 
merey! How wonderful His dealings with 
the children of men! Oh! may my soul ever 
lie low in deep abasement, and ascribe all 
to His unmerited love in and through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. May we then, my be- 
loved friend, be mutually engaged to sur- 
render ourselves to His holy direction and 
Divine disposal, casting all our care upon 
Him; and be concerned, like Mary, tosit at 
the feet of Jesus, waiting to receive His 
holy counsel, and be willing to be taught of 
| Him. 

“T may tell thee, I hope with humility, 
that as my eye has been preserved single, 
and my trust wholly reposed on Him, He 
has enabled me to perform all that He has 
called for, to my own peace, and, I trust, to 
‘the approbation of my friends.” 


-— se — 


Mora EpucaTion IN ScHoois. — A 
thoughtful and sagacious writer in the Bos. 
ton Transcript, after suggesting that it 
would be well to return in our public schools 
to the fewer studies and the more thorough 
mastery of them characteristic of earlier 
times, says, ‘I would sweep out a great 
deal of the study now in our schools to make 
room for moral philosophy, for ethics and 
political economy. It is an unfortunate but 
self-evident fact that parents are lessening 
their home instruction. Although in our 
best families, wholesome family discipline is 
kept up, more and more is what should be 
the home training on vital rules of conduct 
and motive, transferred to the Sunday school 
We must recognize the 
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fact and master the situation. Pour into 
all our schools, public and private, from the 
infant-school to the college, more instruc- 
tion in morals, a thorough drill in ethics, an 
ample study of the laws that should regulate 
the relations of labor and capital and social 
order. Secure teachers of recognized moral 
power and influence, and unblemished recti- 
tude,—‘ living epistles.’ Thus may we rear 
honorable, high-minded, progressive men and 
women.” 








FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 2, 1878. 





WHAT SHALL WE TEACH AND PREACH. 

Amid the swirl of thought, opinion, and 
discussion upon religion which marks our 
time, it is necessary to recur to the teaching 
of the first and most perfectly gifted preach 
ers of Christianity. We find this in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in the Epistles. 
What did the Apostles teach? They directed 
men first and above all to faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the incarnate Son of God, 
who had come, taught, fulfilled the law, 
given a holy example, and laid down His 
life as a sacrifice for the salvation of man. 
“Daily in the temple, and in every house, 
they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ.’”” Men who as Jews were seeking 
righteousness by the ritual law of Moses, and 
failed to get peace of conscience and power 
over sin; men as pagans who were blindly 
groping after an unknown God ; or were de- 
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peasant to the king. The rules of conduct 
for men in differing spheres of life, must 
vary much, but the principle of self-denial, 
cheerfully done for Christ’s sake who loved 
us and died for us, must attach to every 
state in which men are found. It ap- 
plies to the rich and the poor, to men of 
science, and to the unlearned. 

But it must be borne in mind that telf- 
denial means the regulation, not the abnega- 
tion, of any God-implanted power or gift in 
men. Man’s affections, intellect, taste, or 
any other faculty, are not to be condemned 
as wrong, or treated as intrinsically bad, but 
to be regulated ; to be brought into conform- 
ity to God’s design. Self-denial in the ex- 
ercise of any of these implanted gifts, is 
the bringing of them into the sincere but 
loving service of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Ye are not your own; ye are bought with 
a price; therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God's.” 

But it is of extreme importance to present 
truth in its right order of sequence. God 
warns men of judgment and punishment for 
sins, both here and hereafter. If self-denial 
be proposed as the price of pardon and re- 
conciliation with God, men imitate in some 
form what the monk did by flagellations and 
sackcloth, or the fakir by his ingenious self- 
torures. 

It is the hatred of the sin which God 
hates, and that hearty love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ which flows from knowing and believ- 
ing the love which God has showed to us in 
Him, which is the true motive to self-denial 
and obedience. ‘If a man love me he will 





based by the sensualities and impurities 
attending the worship of those heathen 
divinities, which the Apostle says were 
demons,—all alike were directed immediately 
to put their whole trust for salvation in 
Jesus Christ. Those who did so were prom- 
ised pardon, spiritual life, and the @ift of 
the Holy Ghost, as; the power of a godly, 
holy conduct, and the next thing insisted 
on was that all professing to be Christ’s 
people should follow Him, both in His ex- 
ample and moral teachings. 

Every Epistle, if not pervaded through- 
out with moral instruction, closes with one 
or more chapters of precepts which are but 
enlargements of those which Christ gave in 
the Sermon on the Mount, and other dis- 
courses. 

The following of Christ, and the living 
out of his precepts, always implies self- 
denial. If is true that this principle of tak- 
ing up the cross daily and following the 
Lord Jesus cannot be reduced to specific 
rules applicable to all. Christianity is in- 
tended for every condition of men, from the 


keep my words.” The great evangelical 
movement from the time of the Puritans to 
the present has in some degree kept this right 
sequence of gospel teaching. It is to-day, 
of the varying modes of presenting Chris- 
tianity, the most powerful in bringing men 
to a life of righteousness. It has been 
charged, and perhaps to some extent truly, 
with undervaluing intellect and taste. But 
while it should recognize the proper use of 
the former in the acquisition and expound- 
ing of religious truth, and of both in the 
prosecution of science and art, it must ever 
press the regulation of conduct by the prin- 
ciple of self-denial, and proclaim, as did our 
Lord, the doctrine of abstinence from even 
that which is lawful, if it imperils the moral 
actions of the man. 

Ritualism proposes sacraments and rites 
instead of Christ. It inevitably tends at 
length to substitute churchly observances for 
a pure morality inspired by love to God as 
to a Father to whom we are reconciled by 
the death of His Son. It destroys the com- 
mon priesthood of believers by substituting 
an order of mediators between God and man, 
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instead of the one Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
In the place of denying self and following 
Christ as a loved and loving Saviour, it pro- 
poses submission to ten thousand practices 
contrived by the ingenuity of men. It cul- 
minates in Rome, and what that means let 
historv teach. 

That ‘‘knowledge grows from more to 
more,” and that thus “‘the thoughts of men 
are widened,” is a truth that religious people, 
and especially religious teachers, should 
clearly recognize. Advancing knowledge 
may require that the interpretations of some 
portions of Scripture shall be modified. It 
is not very long since some devout Chris- 
tians thought that it was a dangerous error 
to teach that the earth turned on its axis and 
went round the sun. It is needful to dis- 
tinguish between this modifying of human 
interpretations put upon Scripture, and the 
abandoning of the great underlying spiritual 
truths which Scripture is intended to teach. 
This widening of men’s thoughts has helped 
to break down those limitations of God’s 
mercy which prevailed among Romanists 
and Protestants so largely two and a half 
centuries ago, when men seemed ready to 
believe that He cared only for a select few. 
It has even helped to make men cautious in 
interpreting the symbolical language of the 
Bible respecting the certain and fearful suf- 
ferings of the impenitent in a future state, 
80 as to represent the punishment of spirits 
as caused by material agents. But if this 
broadening leads to forsaking the revela- 
tion which God has given to us in the Bible 
of Himself, of His laws, of man’s condition 
in the fall, of the way of redemption, or of 
future rewards and punishments, then men 
are at sea, without a chart to guide them. 
Gradually the grasp of the greatest truths of 
revelation becomes feeble and vague, and 
cold deism or blank atheism such as that of 
some scientific men, comes at last. The 
fires of passion and lust, of ambition and 
pride, burn no less fiercely than before ; 
moral regeneration is not accomplished, and 
the fruits of the flesh will show themselves. 
The hope of the world turns upon the earnest 
teaching and living out of the primitive 
evangelical truths of Christianity under- 
stood in the light of all true advancing 
knowledge, a knowledge which indeed chiefly 
helps as it is directed to the fuller applica. 
tion of those truths to daily conduct. 


MARRIED. 


BROWN—WILLITS.—At Friends’ Meeting-house, 
wningtown, Pa., on the 23d inst., Ellis Y. Brown, of 


Philadelphia, to Sarah E., daughter of the late Ezra 
Willits. 
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DIED. 


PHILLIPS.—At his residence, Yonge Street, Can- 
ada, on the 6th of Twelfth mo., 1877, Owen Phillips, 
a member and Elder of Yonge Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the 78th year of his age. He was a son of 
William and Hannah Phillips, born in the State of 
Pennsylvania, removed to Canada when an infant. 
The country then being in a wilderness state, it was 
the lot of his family to endure many privations, and 
the privileges of education were very limited; but this 
did not hinder those whose hearts were drawn to seek 
the Lord, from being taught in the school of Christ, to 
whom this dear Friend early showed his allegiance; and 
he was enabled many years to be of much service in the 
church and neighborhood. He was strongly attached 
to the principles of the Society of which he wasa 
member,.trusting in the atoning efficacy of that sacri- 
fice made on Calvary for all those who faithfully fol- 
low their Lord. His last sickness was short, but did 
not find him unprepared; his heart seemed filled to 
overflowing with love to his Heavenly Father, and to 
all his fellow creatures. It was indeed instructive to 
sit by his bed and hear him talk of the goodness of 
God to him, of his resignation to His will, and the 
peace he felt in the prospect before him. His prayer 
for a peaceful passage was abundantly answered, so 
that those near him could scarcely tell when the vital 
spark fled. 


A General Meeting 1s appointed to be held at Bear 
Creek, in Dallas Co., Iowa, to commence on First-day 
evening, the roth of Second month, 1878, at 7 o'clock, 
the Quarterly Meeting being held on the gth and roth. 

Those coming by rail will leave ihe cars at Earl- 
ham, on the C., R. I. & P. Railroad, 30 miles west of 
Des Moines. B. G. NEVILL, 

Clerk of Yearly Meeting Committee. 
cieaieenllll tae 

Friends who may visit New York, will find No. 148 
East Twentieth Street, next door east of the meeting- 
house, open for their accommodation, at very reason- 
able rates. Phebe Ann Sands bas charge, and is pre- 
pared to furnish all required information. Single 
meals or temporary board may be had at all times, the 
object being to draw Friends together who may be 
passing through the city, and add to their comfort. 


ORRESPON DENCE. 





QuapPaw aNpD Mopoc Mission, 
First mo. 7th, 1878 


Dear Friend:—This letter has been de- 
layed on account of the increased care 
arising from a sudden change of the weather, 
forcing to our habitation numerous poor, 
without bread or clothing. These must of 
necessity be made comfortable, and we do 
the best we can for them from day to day. 
These adults are poor and unsettled in their 
prospects, having been ordered to prepare 
to leave this reservation to make room for 
the Poncas. What will be their fate isa 
matter of uncertainty. We get no word 
about payment, and we have no knowledge 
of any contract having been approved for 
the school for the present fiscal year, and 
yet we are allowed at all the missions to 
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continue the work regardless of conse- 
quences. We have never been left in such | 
an uncertain state. Inspector Earle has re-| 
cently visited this agency, and complaint; 
was made to him as he left for Washington. 

What will be the result time will disclose. * 

There has never been a time when 
such evidence of a healthy growth in grace 
among our Indians was manifest, or a 
greater readiness for receiving that wisdom 
and knowledge which is from above. Thou | 
wilt rejoice to learn of a radical change upon 
the heniiens on the subject of intoxicating 
drinks, consequent upon agitation after the 
loss of some lives as the result of the wicked 
practice of selling them to the poor weak 
Indians. I became fired up in consequence, | 
and wrote a scoring article for the local | 
paper at Columbus, denouncing the men 
and their abettors for the wanton wholesale 
murder of so many of our citizens and 
Indians. This somewhat excited the men 
of influence in Baxter, and they dared to 
show their colors, and at present we have a 
temperance army of six hundred men and, 
women, who have signed the Murphy 
pledge, and are valiantly waging war with 
the threatening foe. The City Council of| 
Baxter have recently voted to give no 
license nor encourage in any way the sale of 
liquor. Ought we not to rejoice? Some of' 
the hardest cases we had among our border 
people now are officers of the meetings, and 
encourage in every possible way a frequent 
coming together for the promotion of the 
cause. 

The same interest is now being taken in 
the mining districts, and at Columbus, the 
county seat, with similar results. We 
have long labored for this with the pen and 
by prayer, and our God has taken the mat- 
ter into His own hands, and is converting 
hundreds to temperance principles. Be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred of 
the Indians in the Quapaw Agency are also 
in the array against their great destroyer, 
holding meetings weekly for their safe 
keeping and for the purpose of awakening 
others. God grant an advancement of the 
work in His own way, until the tidal wave 
of reform shall swallow up all those who 
sell and those who tamper with the drink. 

The several mission schools of our agency 
are in a healthy condition, and the children 
doing well. Our new teacher at the Ottawa 
is hearty in her work, and an assistant at 
the Wyandotte, Eliza J. Wood, of Iowa, 
is likewise full of promise. Both are openly 
religious, and help in the much-needed 
Christian labor. 

I am glad to give so favorable a report of 





*Work is much behind at the Department at Washington, 
hence the delay. 


‘to carry us up to this point. 


all our schools. Notlong since an excursion 
party from the Eastern and Middle States 
visited us, and after a close examination of 
three hours confessed that they knew of no 
school in their own neighborhood that did 
‘in all respects so much credit in the various 
exercises. This party represented seven 
States. We would not hesitate to challenge 
any of our border schools to compete with 
us in our drill. This we must not forget is 
the work of a few years. The Ponca ‘child. 


‘dren are unstable, owing in part to the un- 


settled condition of the tribe. Not much 
opening for schools or religious labor so 
long as they remain in this condition. 

I do not forget my flying trip last winter, 
the renewal of old acquaintances and the 
forming of new ones, and what was of much 
encouragement, the substantial aid afforded 
Our New 
England friends have cheerfully performed 
that which they agreed to do for the schools. 
Other wants are pressing occasionally, and 
the good Lord has opened the way for our 
escape from suffering. I must make an ap- 
peal soon. Truly thy friend, 

A. C. TuTt Le. 
— ss 
MATAMORAS, MEXICO, First mo. Ist., 1878 
Editor Friends’ Review :— 
Dear Friend:—For some months we have 


| had so much 0. our hands, and so many un- 


favorable circumstances to surround us, that 
we have been a little negligent in informing 
our friends of the progress of the mission 
work. 

Those who have read the minutes of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting are aware that personal 
illness has interfered with our work, and 
has obliged us to delay the publication of 
our Mission Gazette for several months 
past. Three attacks of malarial fever dur- 
ing the past summer and fall prevented my 
uttending to even the local mission work, at 
times for weeks, and when, by the blessing 
of God, I was once more restored to com- 
parative health, there was much delayed 
correspondence to attend to, besides the fact 
that funds for the work have been so limited 
as to oblige us to limit the number of assist- 
ants, and do more of the work ourselves. 

There has been an increasing openness 
among the people to listen to the truth, and 
the mails have offered us very rapid facili- 
ties for a wide distribution of our publica- 
tiens, not only in Mexico, but in Texas and 
New Mexico. 

We have received cheering letters not 
only from other m ssionaries, but from town 
libraries which have been furnished with 
our publications, and also from reading cit- 

cles. We have a deposit of books in San 
Fernando and another at Hidalgo near Vic- 





th 


toria, both of which have done good work in 
preparing the way for the gospel. The 
fields are rapidly whitening and the laborers 
are few. When we first reached this State 
in 1871, and in the early part of 1872 began 
to open mission work, the great difficulty 
was to get people to listen. Now, the 
apparent embarrassment is to accommodate 
those who are willing to listen, and send 
the gospel message to the towns where 
there seems to be a desire to hear the glad 
tidings. 

Our day school had about forty-six on the 
roll last session, with very punctual attend- 
ance, and we have several new ones prom- 
ised when the term opens on the 14th of the 
present month. Besides daily Scripture 
lessons, our ‘Bible Catechism” is taught to 
all the children, whilst fair progress is made 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. It may 
be known to the readers of Friends’ Review 
that spelling is not considered a branch of 
study in Spanish. The Silabario teaches 
how to spell the syllables, and the correct 


phonetic rules of the language make a spell- | 


ing book unnecessary and unknown. We 
are now beginning to print the fourth edition 
of our “First Reader,” of which the sales 
have been about five hundred copies per 
annum for the past three years. Our 
“Primer” is a little better received, the sales 
the past year having been about seven hun- 
dred copies. Our ‘Second Reader” consists 
mostly of Bible stories in prose and poetry, 
and during the first year after it was issued, 
there was little call for it. The past six 
months it has been gaining favor ; is used 
in public schools at “an Fernando and at 
Tamazunchale, in San Louis Potosi, and in 
a private school at Hidalgo de Tamaulipas, 
and in both mission schools here. 

Our “First Reader’ will be revised so as to 
embrace the leading features of the “Primer” 
and “Silabario.” Our plan is to sell so as 
merely to cover cost of paper and postage, 
80 that no impediment to their circulation 
shall grow out of the poverty of the inhabi- 
tants. Frequently the money from sales is 
a long time in reaching us, but it is quite a 
help to the printing department. About 
fifty dollars was collected the past year from 
subscriptions to our two papers, and nearly 
twice that amount from sales of our publica- 
tions. The exchange list in Mexico is very 
extensive, and the free distribution of tracts 
forms the great bulk of our publishing work. 
The work will continue to need the liberal 
aid of the Society at home, and can be vastly 
extended if the funds are increased. 

Thy friend, Samuert A. Purpre. 
ieckeentitiel a 

A Friend writes respecting the wearing of 

the hat on entering places of worship or be- 
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fore others: ‘I must repent of my sins and 
forsake them before I may expect them to be 
forgiven. If it was ever a sin to give flat- 
tering titles unto men, it remains to be asin 
now. If it was sinful to give hat-honor to 
foster the pride of the carnal mind of man 
in the days of our forefathers, it is none the 
less sinful in our day to render the like 
honor for the same purpose.” He regards 
other practices of Friends in the past, with 
regard to language, &c., as having their 
basis in the instruction of the Holy Spirit 
given to those who adopted them, and con- 
cludes that the true remedy is to “be watch- 
ful and strengthen the things that remain 
that are ready to die.” ‘Remember, there- 
fore, how thou hast received and heard, and 
hold fast and repent. If, therefore, thou 
shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a 
thief, and thou shalt not know what hour I 
will come upon thee.”’ 


——~@e a 


Monkton, VT., First mo. 26th, 1878. 
Dear Friend:--The work of the Lord, 
spoken of in “ Early Frost Work,” continues 
very prosperous amongst us. Pray for the 
prosperity of Zion with us. Sincerely thy 
friend, SAMUEL MILEs. 


Currency Morats.—‘ Petroleum Nasby” 
has been writing on the silver question. He 
says that his neighbor inquires, ‘even if 
you could pay off at seventy-five cents 
on the dollar, where are the seventy-five 
cents to come from?” asserts that the debtor 
class ‘‘ want relief, not in part, but in whole ;” 
and proposes that a law shall be passed per- 
mitting every man to take a side of leather 
to the mint, and have it made into leather 
dollars. These, be thinks, would suit his 
case, for as he deals principally with the 
grocery and whiskey store at the corners, 
what does he care for anything else. 


-_ 


GLEANINGS. 

G. A. Sata, who, as a news corres- 
pondent, has seen much of fighting on 
the battle-field, says, ‘‘I can but think that, 
if the warlike politicians were to witness 
just half an hour of actual warfare, as I have 
witnessed it, their martial ardor would cool 
down a little, and they would not be quite 
so prompt to blow the bellicose trumpet.” 


TEN CENTs ON A Dottar.—Not long ago 
I heard of a church member who had failed 
four times, and paid only ten cents on the 
dollar, and who had three times assigned 
his property to relatives in an infamous 
manner. He was making a speech in a 
summer evening devotional gathering, the 
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shutters of the basement of the church were|four years. It has a central office, and 
open, and the quick, sharp ears of the boys|an agent who devotes a part of his time 
of the common were within hearing. This|to its service. A district comprising the 
religious man was saying:—“I am of the|former borough of Germantown has been 
opinion that our congregation should all|divided up into precincts, each of which 
alone maintain a missionary on some foreign lis assigned toa visitor. Cards are given to 
shore. For such purpose I will, myself, | all householders who subscribe or are likely 
give a hundred dollars.” ‘Ten cents on | to be called on by persons seeking help. All 
the dollar!” said a boy outside the window. | applicants are referred to the central office 
—J. Cook. | by ticket. Their cases are carefully inquired 

TEN men who fear nothing but God and| into, and their actual wants supplied from 
sin, are worth a regiment of worldly profes- the office, where provisions, bought at whole. 
sors, of cowardly and timorous souls, who, | S#le prices, are kept and dispensed. ‘The 
while professing to know God, in works | Care extends throughout the year, the sum- 
deny Him. | mer being chiefly of use in stimulating those 
|who are habitually poor to save for the 
|winter’s needs. Eight hundred and fifty- 
| three persons have been relieved, at an ex- 
pense for all purposes of $2,608.89. An 
| Employment Committee of ladies has given 
_work to forty-eight women, and a fuel sav- 

ing fund has enabled thirty-five depositors 
to lay by enough to buy, in some cases, two 
tons of coal. 

Careful examination of the causes for re- 
‘curring application by some of the families 
|from year to year has disclosed, says the re- 

THERE are, according to the Congrega-| port, ‘four causes: intemperance, ill-health, 
ttonal Year Book for 1878, in England,| widowhood, and incapacity, to which three 
2,012 churches, 271 branch churches, 802) years’ experience has taught that one very 
preaching stations, and 192 evangelizing | important item had been omitted at first,— 
Stations; and in England, Wales, Ireland | indiscriminate alms-giving.” ‘“In a ma- 
and islands in British seas, 3,018 churches. | jority of cases an assured permanent allow- 
In the same limits are 2,073 Congregational | ance by charity from any source, may be 
ministers holding pastorates; and there are | taken to represent just so much deducted 
41 churches with lay pastors in England ;|from future earnings, while this is to be 
651 ordained ministers are without pasto-| multiplied many times to show what it will 
rates, or one-sixth of the whole number re | detract from the stores of independence and 
ported. The total expenditure of the Con-|energy.” Thrift, economy, and industry 
gregational churches of Great Britain for | were found to be at a discount. More care- 
home, foreign, colonial and continental mis- | ful inspection of cases by the Board of Guar- 
sion work has been £158,324. | dians, and cessation of alms-giving at their 

Tue noted Lyman Beecher states in his | doors by the citizens, are declared to be es- 
autobiography, that when a boy, hé_and a | sential to uplifting these willingly dependent 
companion were playing at a distance from | people to economy and self-respecting, ener- 
home, when Beecher proposed to do some- | getic labor for their own support. 
thing wrong. “If you do, I will tell your; The Society fosters to the utmost 
father,” said his friend. “I don’t care,” | this effort for honorable self-maintenance, 
was the reply. “But he will whip you,” and acts as a bureau of information to the 
was the rejoinder. “I don’t care,” said | citizens, and to the other charitable organi- 
Beecher again. ‘“ But you will go to hell | Zations, as church committees, Bible-schools, 
and burn,” “Then,” said Beecher, “1[|&¢c. By th:se means the number seeking 
stopped.” relief is diminished. ‘‘ Upon a plain state- 

ment of their needs, they are helped without 

For Friends’ Review. ‘the injudicious commiseration which tends 

HOW TO HELP THE POOR OF cITIEs, |‘? ™ake private benevolence so seductive ; 
ne ‘ \the visitor taking the ground that it is 4 

Towards an answer to the important and| grave misfortune to be obliged to accept 
pressing question, how to extend charita-| help, and encouraging them rather to under- 
ble relief to the poor and do it wisely,|go considerable bodily privation than part 
the annual report of the Germantown|with their independence.” The Society 
Relief Society furnishes a  contribu-| press the need of a central bureau for every 
tion. The Society has been at work for| large city, where cases relieved could be reg- 


THOUGHTFULNEsS for others, generosity, 
modesty and self-respect are the qualities 
which make the real gentleman, or lady, as 
distinguished from the veneered article 
which sometimes goes by that name. 

Ir is something worse than folly to forget 
that death hangs on life; to make death the 
crisis, and life the trifle; whereas, death 
merely pronounces the verdict, life settles 
it; it is solemn to die, only because it is 
a serious thing to live. : 
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istered, and information be received and | 
given regarding all persons who seek alms, | 
so that the charitable should nv longer over- | 
lap in their benefactions, be defrauded by 
impostors, nor pauperism be fostered. 

Trae Christian love will relieve distress, 
yet consult the highest good of the poor by 
co-operating with all those stimulants to 
self-support which God has designed. 


ee 


STUDENTS’ EXPENSES AT HARVARD. 

The annual report of President Eliot, of 
Harvard College, gives some figures about 
the personal expenditures of students, which | 
are interesting. Inquiries were made among 
different classes of students, and the smallest | 
annual expenditure reported was $471, while 
the largest was $2,500. The latter sum was 
spent by a rich man’s son, with property io 
his own right, while the former was what it 
cost a mechanic’s son to live who worked at 
a trade insummer. President Eliot thinks 
that with extreme economy, yet without in- 
jury to health, the annual expenses may be! 
brought just below $500; the great majority 
spend from $650 to $850 yearly, while ver 
few go above $1,500. He would call $1,365 | 
ample, $830 moderate, $615 economical, and 
$499 the lowest sum in reason. There are 
quite a number of “scholarships,” or gratui-| 
tous allowances to deserving students of 
limited means, covering a part of their ex- 
penses; but exceptional brightness would be 
required of the recipient. We suppose many | 
young men of small means who wish to go| 
to college have felt anxious to know how| 
they would be treated socially, if they were | 
obliged to live on rather “short commons.” | 
It is a question not easy to answer categor- 
ically, but it may be said that college is only | 
& miniature world, and there, as elsewhere, 
men pass for about what they are worth, in 
general qualities. Students are not very! 
tolerant of eccentricity, conceit, or the at-| 
tempt to pass off for what one is not; but in| 
the long run, if a man has the right stuff in 
him, and is neither a boor nor mean spirited, 
he will gain an assured and satisfactory 
position.— Worcester Gazette. 





<o~ 
From The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
AN EAST WIND IN THE EAST. 
By Henry H. Fessup. 


Have you ever thought what is meant in| 
the Bible by an “East wind?” Had you| 
been here last week you would have learned | 
about it by bitter experience. No wonder 
that Jonah’s head was scorched by it. In 
the Arabic version we read (Jonah iv. 8): 


| ing the heat. 
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“And it happened at the rising of the sun, 
that God prepared a hot east wind, and the 
sun smote on Jonah’s head, and he wilted, 
and he asked death for himself, and he said, 
“my death is better than my life.” 

An east wind began to rage on Wednes- 
day, August 22d. A deadening and oppres- 
sive heat settled over the land. The next 
two days it grew more intense. The air 


_was dry and hot as the breath of a furnace. 


The birds sat motionless in the thick trees. 
The green leaves of the fig trees grew crisp, 
and dropped to the ground. Book-covers 
curled up as though they were being held 
by a coal grate. Doors, bureaus, and tables 
cracked with a loud noise, and warped with 
the heat. Even the wooden ceilings creaked 
as if the boards were in agony. Men and 
beasts panted as if gasping for breath, and 
parched for want ot water. Our children 
awoke almost every hour of the night, call- 
ing for cold water. 

I have rarely enjoyed anything more than 
I did the sight of a great flock of sparrows, 
driven by thirst to our yard, where is a long 
trough of water. They plunged in, drank, 
and drank again, flew around and fairly ex- 


Yj ulted with delight at finding in this arid 


mountain and on such a day, an abundance 
of water. A huge centipede plunged into 
our washbowl to slake his thirst, and al- 
though obliged to dispatch him for fear of 
his injuring some one of the family, I could 


| not help allowing him to live long enough 


to enjoy the luxury of a draught of cool 
water. Writing was almost impossible, as 


| the ink dried on the pen between the ink- 


stand and the paper. 
I had to ride four miles on horseback dur- 
Returning after sunset, I met 


| Dr. Bliss just coming up from Beirut. His 


first question was, ‘‘Is anybody left alive on 
the mountain?” The heat in Beirut ex- 


| ceeded anything in the memory of the oldest 


inhabitant. No wonder that Jonah wilted. 
Thousands of Syrians wilted on Friday, 
and I doubt not many said in thought if not 
in word, ‘My death is better than my life” 
if this east wind continues. 


—_———— +o 


GAS, LIQUID, AND SOLID. 


The day is near at hand when it will be 
possible for lovers of fresh air to import com- 
pact supplies from the Sierra Nevada, the 
Alps, the Polar Regions, or other spots to 
which their fancy may incline. We may 
even believe it likely that homeopathic 
drops or pellets of liquefied or solidified at- 
mosphere will find a fit place in the medical 
pharmacopeeia, as simple, natural, and effi- 
cient restoratives for droopiig vigor. The 
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recent rapid succession of brilliant experi- 
ments, resulting in the consecutive liquefac- | 
tion of acetylum, nitric oxide, carbonic oxide, 
oxygen, nitrogen, air, and hydrogen, has 
rightfully attracted general attention among 
all luvers of scientific investigation. The| 
readers of Friends’ Review who noticed the an- 
nouncement of the crowning triumphs in the 
issues of First mo. 19th and First mo, 26th, 
may be glad to learn something further about 
the significance of the results, and the method 
by which they were brought about. 

In 1773, Dr. Joseph Priestley gave to the 
Philosophical Transactions a paper on the 
different kinds of air, which obtained the 
prize of a Copley gold medal. This was fol- 
lowed by the publication of three volumes, 
which marked a prominent era in the history 
of aeriform fluids. He discovered the gas 
which is now generally known as oxygen, to 
which he gave the name of dephlogisticated 
air, on the theory that it was destitute of 
phlogiston, or the hypothetical basis of 
flame. 

In the following year Anthony L. Lavoisier, 
a renowned French chemist, issued his 
“Opuscules Chymiques,” in which he gave a 
general view of what was then known rela- 
tive to gaseous bodies, together with several 
new experiments, remarkable for their in- 
genuity and accuracy. Dr. Priestley’s dis- 
covery furnished Lavoisier with a fresh sub- 
ject of research. In 1778 he published an 


essay on oxygen and its influence in the pro-| 


duction of acids, developing the principles of 
the antiphlogistic theory of chemistry, which 
he illustrated by his experiments on the com- 
position of water, showing both by analysis 
and by synthesis, that it resulted from the 
chemical combination of oxygen and hydro- 
gen. Hecompleted his system by his theories 
of combustion and oxidation, his decompo- 
sition of atmospheric air, and his doctrine of 
caloric and its influence in determining the 
gaseous, liquid, and solid states of bodies. 
His views were laid before the public in his 
Elements of Chemistry, which appeared in 
1789, and was speedily translated into Eng- 
lish and other languages. The French call 


him the father of modern chemistry, a title | 


which the English generally prefer to bestow 
on Priestley. 

The natural liquefication of gases, which 
first attracted Lavoisier’s attention, may be 
readily illustrated by holding a plate of iron 
over a burning candle or gas jet. The hy- 
drogen and oxygen, which give rise to the 
flame by their chemical union, form water 
vapor, which condenses in visible drops on 
the under side of the plate. This, however, 
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absorbs, within 36 hours, 90 times its volume 
of ammoniated gas, 85 volumes of muriatic 
acid, or 35 volumes of carbonic acid. The so- 
lution of large quantities of carbonic acid in 
fermented liquors and in mineral waters, is 
well known. Graham found that iron and 
platinum have the property of condensing or 
“occluding” many volumes of hydrogen, and 
that gas has been extracted, in large quanti- 
ties, from meteoric iron. But oxygen is by 
far the most abundant of all the gases. It 
forms one-fifth of the atmosphere, eight- 
ninths of all the water on the globe, and 
probably at least one-half of the rocks and 
solid materials that make up the earth’s 
crust. 

There is an anecdote of a sage, who pro- 
posed to find the weight of flame and smoke 
by first weighing the fuel, and afterwards de- 
ducting the weight of the ashes. The idea 
was ingenious, but the method would not be 
always trustworthy. By means of hydrogen, 
pure iron may be precipitated in the form of a 
fine powder from its sesquioxide. But if it 
is exposed to the air, by passing it from one 
vessel to another, it takes fire, and its ashes, 
in the form of rust, weigh from twenty-eight 
to forty-three per cent. more than the fuel 
that was burnt. Our farms are all cinder- 
beds, consisting mainly of the ashes of 
silicon and aluminium, which have solidified 
the oxygen that was entangled with them in 
the early planetary fires. 

Michael Faraday first succeeded in liquify- 
ing carbonic acid gas by generating it in 
large quantities in a vessel capable of resist- 
ing a pressure of more than one thousand 
pounds to the equare inch. The vessel was 
kept in a freezing mixture, and liquefaction 
was accomplished when the interior pressure 
had reached thirty-six atmospheres, or about 
five hundred and forty pounds to the square 
inch. It is worthy of note that this is almost 
identical with the limiting pressure (thirty- 
five atmospheres), which Saussure found to be 
exerted by the absorptive attraction of 
charcoal. A French chemist, Thilourier, 
first described the solid gas, which may be 
kept for a considerable time in the form ofa 
snowy-looking, intensely cold mass. The 
solidification is effected by allowing a jet ol 
powerfully compressed gas to escape into the 
open air. The sudden expansion greatly in 
creases the capacity of the gas for heat, which 
\is drawn partly from the surrounding air, and 
|partly from the interior of the jet, thereby 
contracting the volume enough for the cohe 
lsive attraction between contiguous particles 
to become effective. 
| It was afterwards found that chlorine, cy- 


| 


is only one out of many obvious facts, illus-|onogen, ammonia, anhydrous muriatic acid, 
trating Lavoisier’s theory, The experiments | nitrous-oxide or laughing gas, and ol: fiant 
of Saussure showed that box-wood charcoal | gas, could be readily liquefied by cold and 
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pressure, while carbonic oxide, nitric oxide, 
marsh-gas, hydrogen, common air and its 
two constituents, oxygen and nitrogen, were 
very obstinate in retaining the gaseous form. 
Gases of the former class were therefore called 
coercible, while those of the latter class were 
spoken of as incoercible gases, 

Few chemists, however, regarded these 
terms as other than provisional. It was re- 
served for L. Cailletet and Raoul Pictet, ex- 
perimenting simultaneously and indepen- 
dently, one in France and the other in Switz- 
erland, to show, by practical demonstration, 
that the form of all bodies is determined by 
the amount of their latent heat. The last 
semester opened with the announcement, by 
Dr. Henry Draper, an American scientist, of 
the discovery of oxygen in the sun; it closed 
with the announcement that oxygen and its 
affiliated group of obstinate aeriform fluids, 
were incoercible no longer. 

Cailletet’s method is substantially the same 
as Faraday’s, with some modificafion for se- 
curing greater refrigeration and greater 
amounts of safely available pressure. Pic- | 
tet’s apparatus employed two pairs of com- | 
pound pumps, driven by a fifteen horse- power 
steam-engine; one pump of each pair ex- 
hausting, while the other was compressing. 
By the aid of one pair, sulphurous anhydrid 
was liquefied; by the aid of the other, car- 
bonic acid was solidified. Oxygen, generated 
in a strong iron retort, was passed through a_| 
tube imbedded in the frozen gas, and when | 
an opening was made into the outer air, the 
sudden expansion abstracted heat from the 
central portions, so as to form’, jet of liquid 
oxygen. P Ex. 


> — 


Proressor Prazzi Smita, from examina- | 
tion of the succession of temperatures, for | 
many years, predicted that this winter in| 
Europe would be unusually cold, and be fol-| 
lowed by a period of high temperature be- 
ginning about the middle of 1879. 


De Pressensé& has just published a volume! 
on the “ History of the first three Centuries) 
of the Christian Church,” in which he says| 
thatin the Primitive Church, Christianity 
made “every man a priest, every home a 
sanctuary, and consecrated every day and 


every act of common life to the service of 
God ” 


“IT KNOW MY SHEEP.” 


John x. 14. 





Thou knowest, Lord, the weariness and sorrow 
Of the sad heart that comes to Thee for rest ; | 
Cares of to day, and burdens of to-morrow, 
Blessings implored, and sins to be confessed. 
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I come before Thee at thy gracious word, 
And lay them at Thy feet :—Thou knowest, Lord. 


Thou knowest all the past,—how long and blindly 
On the dark mountains the lost wanderer strayed ; 
How the good Shepherd followed, and how kindly 
He bore it home upon his shoulder laid, 
And healed the bleeding wounds, and soothed the 
pain, 
And brought back life, and hope, and strength 
again. 


Thou knowest all the present,—each temptation, 
Each toilsome duty, each foreboding fear ; 

All to myself assigned of tribulation, 
Or to beloved ones than self more d 

All pensive memories as I journey on, 

Longing for vanished smiles and voices gone. 


ear; 


Thou knowest all the future,—gleams of gladness 
By stormy clouds too quickly overcast ; 

Hours of sweet fellowship and parting sadness, 
And the dark river to be crossed at last. 

Oh, what could confidence or hope afford 

To tread that path, but this—Thou knowest, Lord. 


Thou knowest not alone as God, all-knowing ; 

As man our mortal weakness Thou hast proved ; 
On earth, with purest sympathies o’erflowing, 

O Saviour, Thou hast wept and Thou hast loved ; 
And love and sorrow stil) to Thee may come, 
And find a hiding place, a rest, a home, 


Therefore I come, Thy gentle call obeying, 
And lay my sins and sorrows at Thy feet, 
On everlasting strength my weakness staying, 
Clothed in Thy robe of righteousness complete. 
hen rising and refreshed I leave Thy throne, 
And follow on to know as I am known. 
Selected. 


WHITTIER’S RESPONSE. 


The Literary World for First month contains the 
following lines by John G. Whittier, in kindly re- 
sponse to the poetic greetings of his literary friends, 
on his seventieth birth-day : 


Beside that milestone where the level sun, 
Nigh unto setting, sheds his last, low rays 
On word and work irrevocably done, 
Life’s blending threads of good and ill outspun, 
I hear, O friends! your words of cheer and praise, 
Half doubtful if myself or otherwise ; ‘ 
Like him who, in the old Arabian joke, 
A beggar slept and crowned Caliph woke. 
Thanks not the less. With not unglad surprise 
I see my life-work through your partial eyes ; 
Assured, in giving to my home-taught songs 
A higher value than of mght belongs, 
You do but read between the written lines 
The finer grace of unfulfilled designs, 
Twelfth month, 1877. 


J. G. W. 


— a 


PICKERING COLLEGE, 
PICKERING, ONTARIO. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee (of Canada Y. M.) 
in charge of the above institution, are authorized to 
leasetit furnished—and free of rent—to an experienced, 
competent Friend—who will conduct it under the su- 


| pervision of a Committee appointed by the Yearly 


Meeting. 
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The building is new, and calculated to accommo- 
date 100 pupils—sc of each sex. The Committee con. 
template its being opened the fall session of this year 
(1878). Applications or proposals to be made by 20th 
of Third month, to JoHN WRIGHT, 
Pickering, Ont. 


DO 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGE —Advices from Europe 
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tings on the 26th, and large crowds paraded the streets 
on that and the next day, making demonstrations in 
favor of war, and visiting the residences of the minister; 
and the royal palace. The King addressed them, ad. 
vising calmness as indispensable. The mob was sub. 
sequently dispersed by the troops. Similar demon. 
strations took place in other places ; but the Chamber 


| did not encourage such proceedings, and on the 28th it 


passed, almost unanimously, a vote approving the re. 
pressive measares of the government. 
GREAT BrITAIN.—On account of the order for the 





are to the 29th ult, fleet to proceed to the Dardanelles, Lord Carnarvon, 
THE EasTeRN WAR) yssia declined to agree to | Colonial Secretary, and Lord Derby, Foreign Secreta. 
the armistice asked for by ~ rkey, on the ground that | ry, resigned ; but the latter withdrew his resignation 
such armistice should | receded by a convention | on the subsequent change of instructions. On the 28th 
between the belligerent: arranging the prelimimary | the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, in the House 
bases of peace, otherwise it would only furnish a| of Commons, for supplementary supplies for the mili- 
means for the vanquishtd party to recruit its stremgth | tary and naval service. He said that the credit asked 
for further resistance, thus really causing additional | for was not connected with the sending of the fleet to 
bloodshed. Warlike operations, therefore, still eon-|the Dardanelles, but as a permanent measure that 
tinue, the Servians pushing forward about Widim, and | England may appear with proper prestige at the Con. 
toward Prisrend and 3cutari, and the Russians in| gress which must assemble; and that it was asked for 
the region near Adriar »ple, though no serious fighting | as a vote of confidence. He spoke of several of the 
is reported in the lat <r district since last week’s| points in the peace conditions as involving European 
account. It is now asserted that the Turkish defeat at | interests in such a way that concert of the powers is 
Philippopolis was complete; that Suleiman Pasha’s | necessary. The Marquis*of Hartington, the leader of 
army, 40,000 in number, was engaged, and was finally the Opposition or Liberal party in the House of Com. 
divided into two parts, which retreated in different di- | mons, moved to postpone the debate on the question to 
rections, though they appear to have afterward re- | the 31st. ult., which was agreed to. W. E, Forster 
united. | gave notice on the 29th of an amendment which he 
It was announced { »m Constantinople on the 2gth | would offer when the question should come up, declin. 
ult., that the conditions of peace proposed by Russia | ing to grant additional supplies, since no evidence had 
had been accepted by the Porte. The conditions were | been received sufficient to justify departure from the 
kept secret at that time; but on the 28th the London | policy of neutrality and peace. It was expected that 
Post published a statement of them, which was after-| the Liberal party would support this amendment. If 
wards endorsed as sul .tantially correct by the Chan- |the government should be defeated on the final vote, 
cellor of the Exchequer in Parliament. They are in | Parliament will be immediately dissolved ; but this is 
substance: Ist. Autom ay for Bulgaria under a Gov- | not thought probable. 
ernor to be appointed according to the stipulations of | Spain.—King Alfonso was married at Madrid on 
the Constantinople conference. 2d. The independemee | the 23d. ult,, to his cousin, the Princess Mercedes, 
of Roumania, with compensation for territory near the | daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, The latter 
mouths of the Danube, which she will transfer to Rus-| was the youngest son of King Louis Philippe of 
sia. 3d. Local autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina, | France, and his wife is the sister of the ex-Queen 
and the independence of Servia, with territorial rectifj- | IsabellaII. The father of the young King, and his 
cation. 4th. Aggrandizement for Montenegro on the | grandmother, Queen Christina, attended the marriage, 
basis of the condition at the end of the war, subject fo | but his mother, Queen Isabella, was not present, hav. 
approval of the European powers. sth. The cessign | ing, it is said, been forbidden to appear in Madrid. 
of Batoum, and payment of indemnity in monéy,| FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies, on the 24th, 
territory, or sume equivalent to be determined. 6th. | adopted a bill granting amnesty for press offences. 
The Sultan will consider how to protect Russian im-} Under the De Broglie Cabinet, 2,709 convictions fer 
terests in the passage of the Dardanelles. | such offences took place. The Senate Bureaux, on 
It is generally considered that Austria and Germany | the 23d, elected the Budget Committee, consisting 
tacitly support Russia, there being a complete under-} of ten members from the Left and eight from the 
standing among them. The British government) Right. This is the first time the Republicans bave 
shows much jealousy of the increase of Russian | had a majority in this Committee. 
power, and its possible influence upon British interests,| DomesT1c—CoNGRESS.—The Senate, on the 25th 
especially in the Mediterranean. On the 25th the/ult., passed, by a vote of 43 to 22, a concurrent 
Premier, in reply to a question in the House of Lords, | resolution, offered by Matthews, of Ohio, declaring 
said that instructions had been given to the English | that the bonds of the United States are payable, prit- 


fleet in the Mediterranean to proceed to the Darda- 
nelles and Constantinople; but that on being acquainted 
with the proposed conditions of peace, and considering 
them as furnishing a basis for an armistice, the govern- 
ment had countermanded the order, and directed that 


the fleet should remain in Besika Bay. The first | 


order was understood to have been given because of a 
belief that the Russians were advancing on Gallipoli, 
at the head of the Dardanelles Strait, with a view of 
occupying it. 

In Greece a strong popular disposition to take part 
in the war against Turkey, and to promote insurrection 
in the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, has been re- 
cently manifested, but the government has not shown 


an inclination to take such a course. The news of 


the peace negotiations caused much excitement in 
Athens. The Chamber of Deputies suspended its sit- 


cipal and interest, at the option of the government, in 
silver dollars containing 412% grains each of standard 
silver, and that to restore such coins as a legal tender 
in payment of said bonds is not in violation of the pub- 
lic faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor. The House also adopted it on the 29th, by 
yeas 189, nays 79. The bill known as the Bland 
| Silver Bill, which has passed the House, is under con- 
| sideration in the Senate, but had not been disposed of 
up to the 3oth. 

The House on the 28th adopted, 174 to 85, a resolu- 
tion declaring its judgment that no subsidies in money, 
bonds, lands, etc., should be granted or renewei by 
Congress to associations or corporations engaged in 
public or private enterprises, but that all appropri 





tions ought to be limited to such amounts and purposes 
‘ only as the public service demands. 





